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The early training and associations of JaKanara were all 
that could be desired. Her wet-nurse was Huri Jan, whose son 
Muhammad Zahid rose under Shahjahan to the rank oftfjlj* ja 
, a commander of two thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred horse. ^ As soon as she was of age to profit by in- 
struction her mother placed her under the charge of Satiu-n- 
nisa’ Khanam, a well-born lady eminent alike in piety and 
learning.^ She was the sister of Taliba-i-Amuh, the poet- 
laureate of the court of Jahangir, and at the demise of her 
husband accepted service at court, where she quickly rose in the 
confidence of Mumtaz Mahall and became the keeper of her 
seal. When Shahjahan came to the throne she was given a 
high official position, being entrusted with the duty of present- 
ing to the Emperor the petitions of all helpless widows, 
orphan girls, and other poor women. ^ We have it on the 
authority of ‘Abdu-1-Hamid, the court historian of Shahjahan, 
that she was well versed in the lore relative to the reading of 
the Qur’an, and thoroughly at home in Persian literature, both 
Poetry and Prose. To these attainments she added some 
knowledge of Medicine — a rare thing, and therefore greatly 
prized in a lady of those days.^ It was certainly no small 
advantage for the Princess to have been placed under the train- 
ing of a lady of such gifts and character. 

Nor were other happy influences wanting to mould the 
intellect and character of Jahanara into strength and beauty. 
She had the fortune to be born in a harem which was illummed 
by the presence of the illustrious Nurjahan, the lady whose life 
m Itself was a romance, and who has made an immortal name 
for herself by a rare union of personal charms, polished refine- 
ment, brilliant wit, and last but not least her political capacity. 

1 Badshahnamah, vol ii, pp 434 and 726 2 Idem, p« 629 

3 * Amal-i-Salih, Fasc 11, p 249 

4 Vtde Badshahnamah, voi 11, p 629 



The tone infused into the royal seraglio by Nurjahan was 
worthily upheld by her niece, Mumtaz Mahall, who has come 
down to us in history as a pattern of conjugal affection and 
fidelity, a tender mother, an mdulgent mistress, and a muni- 
ficent patron. She had not only won the love of her husband 
but his full confidence — so much so that she had become the 
keeper of his seal, and had access to all hts /amansJ She had 
thus an opportunity of obtaining a practical insight into the 
trend of the Imperial politics, and exercising a not inconsider- 
able influence over it. Under the bracing atmosphere of such 
family environments, and personal examples, the young mind 
of the royal child was nurtured. 

The accession of Shahjahan to the Imperial throne on the 
8th Jumada-th-thani 1037 A.H. (corresponding to the 14th 
February, 1628 N.S.), marked a turning-point in the life of 
Jahanara.2 She was no longer the daughter of a mere prince 
of the empire, but the Princess-royal, the eldest child of the 
Emperor of Hindustan, whose dominions extended from Lari 
Bandar m Sindh to Sylhet m Assam, and from Bust on the 
borders of Persia to Osa in the Deccan.^ Jahanara was then 
only fifteen years old, but she had undergone a systematic 
training ; and by her exceptional intelligence, suavity of man- 
ners, and filial devotion had won for herself a higher place in 
the affection of her parents than any of her brothers and sisters.^ 
At the Imperial darbar held after Shahjahan’s accession she, 
according to the custom of the Mughal court, presented him 
with a magnificent na^ of jewels and precious articles. The 
Emperor in return conferred on her the title of Padshah Begam 
— the Empress of Princesses, for the simple title of Begam 

I Idem, vol 1, part 1, p 406 2 Idem, vol i, part i, p 87 

j Ibid , vol a, p 709 Jahanara had an elder sister, Hur Nisa’ Begam, but 
she died in 1025 A.H (1616 A D ) Ibid , vol 1, part 1, p 391 

4 Idem, vol 1, part 1, p 94 
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Sahib was not in keeping with the dignity of the daughter of 
the great Mughal ; and consonant with her newly-acquired 
position a gift of one lac of gold mohurs and four lacs of 
rupees, together with an annual grant of six lacs of rupees was 
made to her.* The munificent gifts of the father to his 
worthy daughter did not stop here, but they frequently recurred 
throughout the whole period of his prosperous reign. A few 
months later at the the festival of the Vernal 

equinox, which was observed with great pomp and glory by 
the Mughal kings, and was an occasion for the distribution of 
titles and honours to the princes and officials, she received a 
further present of ornaments and jewels worth 20 lacs.^ 

Upon the death of Jahangir the influence of Nurjahan 
ceased, and Mumtaz Mahall stepped into her place. Jahanara 
was a constant companion to her mother, and prominently 
associated with all the state ceremonials in which her mother 
took part. But the hand of death rudely snapped asunder these 
bonds of mature companionship between the mother and the 
daughter , for Mumtaz Mahall died in childbed on Wednesday, 
the 17th Zu’l qa'dah 1040 A H. (corresponding to the i6th 
June, 1631 N.S.), only three years after the accession of her 
husband. This sudden bereavement was a great blow to 
Shahjahan, who observed a long and ceremonious mourning. 
When his grief subsided a little, he hastened to respect the last 
wishes of his beloved consort, urging upon him due regard for 
the interest of her children, and distributed all her treasures in 
cash and jewellery, amounting to ten million rupees, amongst 
her children ; giving one half of the whole to Jahanara, and the 
remaining half to others. The Emperor further conferred on 
her, m preference to the claims of her two step-mothers, all the 

I Ibid , p 96, andMuntakhabu-I-Jubab, vol i, p 396 

2. ‘ Amal-i-Salih (L MS), folio 133 



privileges which had been enjoyed by Mumtaz Mahall, and 
assigned to her an additional annual grant of four lacs of rupees.* 

Jahanara wJs now the premier lady of the palace, and she 
fully justified this high and responsible position. She soon 
proceeded with sisterly pride and delight to celebrate with 
fitting pomp and ceremony the weddings of her two brothers, 
Dara and Shuja‘. Glowing descriptions of these marriages 
illuminate the pages of the Indian historians. ‘Abdu- 1 -Hamid 
tells us what powers of organization and refinemerft of taste 
were exhibited by Jahanara on those occasions.^ The greater 
portion of the expenses of these ceremonies was borne by the 
Princess, and we are told that on Data’s marriage alone she 
spent about sixteen lacs.^ Jahanara was not only the presiding 
spirit at court in times of joy and festivity, but also a minister- 
ing angel in times of grief and sorrow. In 1043 A.H. (1633-34 
A.D.) Dara fell seriously ill, and his life was despaired of 
The Emperor sent an express toWazir Khan at Labor to come 
immediately to attend the prince. Throughout this long 
illness Jahanaia nursed her brother with great tenderness and 
devotion.'* Again, whenever there was any unpleasantness 
amongst the members of the royal household, she invariably 
came forward as a blessed peacemaker. Thus in 1053 AH. 
(1643-44 A.D.) Aurangzeb through the unwise counsels of 
some of his advisers had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
andhisjagirandrankofjlj-* eij’li,, a commander of 

fifteen thousand foot and ten thousand horse, were confiscated ^ 
Jahanara successfully pleaded her brother’s cause, and not only 

1 Badshahnamah, vol i.parti.p 393 , Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol 1, p 460 

and 'Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folios 21 1-214 

2 Cf Badshahnamah, vol 1, part i, p 455 3 » P 

4 Ibid , part 11, pp 9 and 10 , and ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), fol 300 

5 Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol i, p 600, and Badshahnamah, vol 11, p 376. 



restored Aurangzeb to the aflfection of his father, but also to 
his lost honour and dignity. * 

Jahanara also displayed great ability in the management of 
the court ceremonies, t.g the Emperor's birthday celebrated 
twice a year according to the lunar and solar calculations ; the 
a carnival held in the spring season, when the prmces 
and the grandees of the court presented bejewelled flagons and 
jars filled with rosewater to the Emperor ; and the annual festi- 
val of the Vernal equinox. On these occasions she arranged 
the gifts which were to be conferred by the Emperor on per- 
sons of various ranks and professions,^ and herself made costly 
presents to the Emperor, thus setting a laudable example to 
the other court dignitaries. We read how on the occasion of 
the feast of the Vernal equinox held on Friday, the 22nd of 
Shawwal, 1046 A.H. (19th March, 1637 N.S.), she presented 
to the Emperor an octagonal throne of embossed work, the 
value of which was estimated at two lacs and fifty thousand 
rupees.^ Such was the impression she made on the Emperor 
by her varied qualities, that in 1041 A.H. (1631-32 A.D.) when 
Asaf Khan, the prime-minister, leading an expedition to 
Balaghat, made over the Privy Seal to the Emperor, he un- 
hesitatingly entrusted it to her/ As keeper of the Privy Seal 
all mandates issued by the Emperor passed through the hands 
of the Princess, who thus became initiated into the tangled 
mysteries of State craft. 

I now proceed to narrate an incident m Jahanara' s life, 
which IS important in its relation to later history — the history 
of the growth of British commerce and power m India. I, 

1 Ibid , vol. 1, p 606 , ‘Amal-i-Salih (L. MS ), fol. 500 , and Badshahnamah, 
vol. u, p. 398 

2 Badshahnamah, vol i, part i, p 398 

3 Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol i, p 541 , and Badshahnamah, vol. 1, part 11, 245 

4. Ibid , part 1, 406, and ‘Amal-i-Sdih (L MS ), fol 218 



therefore, discuss it at some length, and especially as there is a 
divergence of views among some well-known historians in 
regard to certain matters connected with it. On the night of 
the 27th Muharram, 1054 A.H. (6th April, 1644 N.S.), 
Jahanara met with an unhappy accident, which evoked feelings 
of mtense sorrow throughout the empire. She was retiring 
from the presence of the Emperor to her own apartments, 
when the skirts of her dress brushed against a candle and 
caught fire.* The four maid-servants in attendance on her 
tried to extinguish the flames, but they failed and burnt them- 
selves seriously ; and the Princess herself was severely injured. 
The incident created a great commotion at the court, and on the 
following day the Emperor did not appear in public as usual. 
He issued orders that prayers for the recovery of the Princess be 
offered in mosques, prisoners be released, and alms be given to 
the poor. We are told by Muhammad Salih, how in the 
three days following the accident fifteen thousand mohurs and 
as many rupees were distributed to the poor, and on the first 
of Rabi‘u-l-awwal an Imperial order decreed the giving away 
in alms of a thousand rupees every day until the recovery of 
the Princess. 2 Her injuries were serious, and her condition 
became precarious at intervals. The course of healing took 
eight or nine months, and during this time besides the physi- 
cians and surgeons of the metropolis, several hakims, haidyas 
and J European doctors — were called m from the 

different parts of the empire.^ Aurangzeb heard of the acci- 
dent at Burhanpur, and came by forced marches to Agrah. 

1 Badshahnamah, vol i, p 363, and ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), fo) 492 Khali 
Khan places the acadentin 1053 A H (1643-44 AD), vide Muntakhabu-l-Iubab, 
part 1, p 598 Manucci gives a distorted version of the story, and his information 
seems to be based on hearsay as usual , vide Storia do Mogor (Indian Text Series), 
vol 1, p 219. 

2 ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), fol 493 

3 See Badshahnamah, vol 11, p 366 , Muntakhabu-l-lubab, part 1, p 607 , and 
‘Amal-i-SaJih (L. MS ), fol 502 



Prince Murad, who was then at Multan, and Shaistah Khan, 
the brother-in-law of the Emperor, also arrived at the capital 
to see the Prmcess.^ 

When Jahanara recovered from the injuries of this unfortu- 
nate accident, the Emperor held an eight days’ feast at court. 
The Prmcess was weighed against gold, which was distributed 
amongst the poor, and jewels were taken round her head thrice 
and given away. On the first day of the feast Shahjahan 
presented her with a hundred and thirty pearls, estimated at 
five lacs of rupees, for a pair of bracelets. On the next day 
she received a costly Sarpech, an ornament for the head, which 
had a large diamond and a pearl pendant. These rich and 
valuable gifts were accompanied by other precious jewellery, 
and gold and silverware. The port of Surat also, which had a 
revenue of five lacs, was assigned to the Princess on this 
auspicious occasion. The stream of the Emperor’s bounty ran 
free, and the princes and the grandees of the court were also 
honoured by khil'ats, titles and promotions in their ranks ; 
while the physicians and the surgeons naturally enough got 
the largest share of rewards and distinctions. Hakim Muham- 
mad Da ud received the rank of jlj— Command- 
ing two thousand foot and two hundred horse, with a robe of 
honour, an elephant, a horse with a gold saddle, and a gold 
mohur weighing five hundred tolas, and a rupee of equal weight 
specially minted for the occasion.^ Hakim Mu’mma, and 
Hakim Masihu-z-zaman, who was called from Labor, were 
also handsomely rewarded ’ Arif a slave, whose ointment 
had been useful in healing the wounds, was weighed against 
gold, and favoured with a robe of honour, a horse, an elephant, 
and seven thousand rupees in cash.^ 

1 Cf Badshahnamah.pp 373 and 375, and Muntakhabu-l-lubab, part i,p 600 

2 For such coins see Proc As Soc Bengal for 1883, p 3 

3 Sec Badshahnamah, vol 11, pp 395-400 , Munukhabu-l-lubab, parti, p 606 
and ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folios 499-501 



The story of Gabriel Boughton's coming to Agrah to treat 
the P^mcess is, in my humble opmion, in the mam true 
although sonfe emment modem writers have disputed its 
authenticity. 1 The Indian historians of the period are agreed 
in mentioning that the accident took place on the 27th 
Muharram, 1054 A.H. (corresponding to the 6th April, 1646 
N.S.), and the celebrations of the recovery were held on the 
5th Shawwal, 1054 A.H. (corresponding to the 6th December, 

1644 N.S.), after eight months and eight days had passed from 
the date of the accident. ^ We are further told by ‘Abdu- 1 - 
Hamid, the court chronicler, that physicians and surgeons had 
been brought from different parts of the empire to treat the 
Princess, and according to Khali Khan and Muhummad Salih 

European doctorswere also employed.^ In addi- 
tion to this Hedges’ Diary quotes a letter from the Surat factory 
to the Company, in which it is related that Boughton had been 
sent across from Surat to Agrah at the special request of Asalat 
Khan, who was very much pleased at this service rendered by 
the factory, and did his best to push the Company’s interests 
at court. ^ This letter is dated the 3rd January, 1645, and it 
can be safely assumed that Boughton must have left for Agrah 
some time in 1644, many months earlier than the 3rd January, 

1645 ; otherwise the Surat factors could not report Asalat 
Khan’s patronage of their interests at court to the Company on 
this date. Asalat Khan held the office of the second Bakhshi,^ 

1 Vtde History of British India by Sir W W Hunter, vol ii, p 86 , Diary of 
William Hedges, edited by Sir Henry Yule, vol iii, p 168 (Hakluyt Society, 1887 
1889) , and C R Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Bengal, vol 1, p 24, 
note 1 

2 Vtde Badshahnamah, vol 1, pp 363 and 369, and ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS), 
folios 492 and 499 

3 Cf Badsh^namah, vol 11, p 366 , Muntakhabu-l-lubab, part 1, p 607 , 
and ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folio 502 

4 Diary of W Hedges, vol lu, pp 182-185 

5 Vtde Badshahnamah, vol 11, p 16 1 



and during the illness of Jahanara he was present at the court, 
as we know from the fact that when Aurangzeb came from 
Burhanpur to enquire about the Princess, Shahjahan deputed 
him to receive the prince.^ It is quite in the fitness of things 
that Asalat Khan, a trusted servant of the Emperor, should 
have with his permission sent for a capable European surgeon 
from Surat, with the factors of which he had intimacy.^ 
These are in brief the facts which to my mind prove that 
Boughton must have come to Agrah to treat the Princess. 

When this part of the story is proved the latter part of it, 
that Boughton on the recovery of the lady did not accept any 
fee for himself but secured for his countrymen the right to 
trade free of duties m Bengal, is not at all improbable. In 
1644 the servants of the Company were discussing the 
prospects of a profitable trade in Bengal, and had referred the 
matter to the Court in London for decision. ^ At this moment 
Boughton’s request was not an act of patriotism only, but a 
matter of political necessity. Moreover in view of the facts, 
which I mention below, I am inclined to think that Boughton 
prayed for a grant of the right to trade free of customs in the 
whole Mughal empire rather than in Bengal only. 

(1) In 1636 the piracies of the Courten’s Association had 
brought the Surat factors into disgrace with the Mughal 
Emperor, and deprived them of all those privileges and rights 
which Roe’s treaty had conferred on them.'* Boughton coming 
direct from Surat could not forget the bad plight of the factory 
with which he was so closely connected, and, therefore, instead 

1 Idem, p 373 

2 Cf Hedges* Diary, vol 111, pp, 182-85 

3. Idem, p 182 , Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Bengal, vol 1, pp 
20-23 , and Hunter's History of British India, vol 11, pp 94-95 

4 Hunter's History of British India, vol 11, pp 64-65, and Bruce's Annals of 
the East India Company, vol 1, p 349, edition of 1810 
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of praying for a grant for Bengal only, he would have rather 
prayed for a grant for the whole empire. 

(2) In 1^50 we find the Company’s servants trying to get 
a mshan — an order from a Governor — through Boughton from 
Prince Shuja', who was then the Governor of Bengal.' If the 
Imperial farman had been for Bengal exclusively, there would 
have been no necessity of securing the ntshan from Prince 
Shuja‘, for such a ntshan would really be a reaffirmation of the 
general orders of the Emperor by a provincial governor. 

(3) In 1652, we hear that they have secured a ntshan from 
Prince Shuja’, and this document, a wrongly dated copy of 
which IS still extant, speaks of an Imperial farman according to 
which the English were allowed to trade free of duties and 
customs in the whole Mughal empire.^ This probably is the 
farman granted by Shahjahan at Boughton’s request.^ To 

1 Hedges' Diary, vol iii, pp 186-187 and 197-198 , and Wilson's Annals, 
vol I, pp 26-27 

2 Bruce's Annals, vol 1, pp 463-64 , and Wilson's Annals, vol 1, pp 27-8, 
note 2 

3 Bruce mentions another /arman granted by Shahjahan on February 2, 1633-34, 

allowing the English to trade in Bengal (vide Stewart's History of Bengal, p 159, 
note 2) But about it Wilson says, “ The only evidence produced to prove that there 
was ever such a Jarman is a letter from the Council of Surat, dated the 21st February, 
1634, in which they state that on the 2nd of that month, they received a Jarman of 
this description, but they go on to say, somewhat incredulously, that they had received 
** no English letter or syllable, private or public, directly or indirectly, concerning 
this, or any other business " I may add that from that day to this no one has ever 
heard or seen one English letter, or syllable, private or public, directly or indirectly 
concerning this Jarman . The Jarman of course originated in the imagi- 

nation of the native interpreter who was employed to translate the despatch from 
Agrah, and who did his best to please his masters according to his lights " (Wilson's 
Annals, vol 1, pp 12-13, note 4) Compare Hedges’ Diary, vol 111, pp I 75 and 181 

My humble opinion is that the Agrah Agent of the Surat factory communicated 
to It the news of the x- ^ license,' which had been granted to the English by Agha 
Muhammad Zaman, the Governor of Orissa, to trade free of duties in that province, 
and of which the Agent had heard at Agrah The Surat factors seem to have mis- 
construed the communication and to have taken the Governor's grant for that of the 
Emperor Muhammad Zaman's order is dated the 5th May, 1633, and the Surat 
factory could get its informauon on the 2nd February, 1634 



make thmgs more clear, I quote here the nishan granted by 
Prmce Shuja': 

“ The Neshaim or Letters Patent of the most magnificent 
Prince Shujah, given the sixth month m the year of Hegira one 
thousand sixty-six, in the 28th year of the Emperor Shah 
Jehaun his glorious reign. 

“Be It known to all Great Governors, Chancellors, 
Farmers of the King’s Rents, Colonels, Captains, Rent- 
Gatherers, Farmers of Customs, Watchmen, Ferrymen, and 
other Petty Officers, that now are m place, and hereafter shall 
be, in the Kingdoms of Bengala and Orixa, that this day Thomas 
Billidge, an Englishman, humbly presented his suit, before our 
splendid throne, acquamtmg us that the English Company’s 
goods, according to the great Emperor’s Letters Patent, which 
are unalterable, are, by his free grant therein specified, custom 
free all over his great Empire ; humbly desiring us that there 
may a privilege be granted them, by us, to trade custom free 
in these parts ; as also complaining that at present their trade 
with the Country Merchants, our subjects, is much hindered 
by our Governors of port, towns, etc., demanding the English 
goods at their own rates, and forbidding any merchants to 
buy or sell with them, unless they condescend to their actions ,* 
and that the Officers in the port, town, etc., demand four in 
the hundred custom on all goods imported and exported, as 
also anchorage in the roads belonging to these Kingdoms of 
Bengala and Orixa. 

“ Upon due consideration had of all which, we were pleased 
to grant, and hereby command you, that according to the 
above-mentioned Letters Patent of the great Emperor, whose 
words no man dare presume to reverse, the factory of the 
English Company be no more troubled with demands of 
custom for goods imported or exported either by land or by 
water, nor that their goods be opened and forced from them at 



under rates in any places of government by which they shall 
pass or repass up and down the country, but that they buy and 
sell freely and without impediment, neither let any molestation 
be given them about anchorage, as formerly has been, also 
wherever they have order to build factories or warehouses in 
any part of these Kingdoms, that they be not hindered, but 
forwarded ; as also where there shall any just and due debts be 
coming to them from our subjects, that all persons in office be 
helpful to them in their recovery, giving protection to no 
weavers, merchants, or any other that shall appear to be really 
indebted to them. In all the aforesaid matters, especial regard 
IS to be had that you carry yourself strictly in obedience to 
the Great Emperor’s Letters Patent, and this my Neshaun now 
given the English Company having an especial care that you 
fail not a little (tittle ’) in your full compliance with our 
command therein stated.”^ 

This nishan clearly shows that the Imperial /armart referred 
to in It, which most piobably had been granted at the request 
of Boughton, did not allow the English to trade free of duties 
in Bengal exclusively, but in the whole Mughal empire 

The suspicion as regards the authenticity of Boughton’s 
story arose from a mistaken notion of the date of the Princess’s 
accident. Stewait and Orme have placed it in 1636 A.D. ,* 
Dow and several other writers, howevei, while speaking of 
Boughton’s obtaining t\\t farmtm in 1636 , make no mention of 
the Princess’s accident in this connection ^ Sir Henry Yule 
does not find any record of Boughton’s coming to Agrah earlier 
than the letter of the Surat factory, which has been quoted 

1 Vide Stewart’s History of Bengal, p 11, appendix 2 (ed 1847) 

2 Cf Stewart’s History of Bengal, p 1 59 , Orme’s History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Indosun, book vi, vol 11, p 80 and Dow’s 
History of Hindostan, vol 111, p 128 The information of these writers is probably 
based on works like the Tarikh-l-Muhammad-shahi, or the Tankh-i-Farhbakhsh, 
written long after the events and merely reproducing the popular tradition 



above, and, therefore, he remarks, “ It (the story) has become 
the staple of the popular historian, but I cannot trace it to any 
accessible authority.^ Wilson it appears had access to the 
Muntakhabu-l-lubab of Khafi Khan, in which the accident has 
been mentioned as taking place in 1053 A.H. (1643-44 A.D.), 
and he approaches very near the solution of the problem, but 
the force of Yule’s opinion seems to have been too much even 
for his penetrative mind, and he dismisses the subject with 
these remarks ; 

“ The accident happened in 1643-1644. Boughton was 
sent It appears at the beginning of 1645, in which case he must 
surely have arrived too late. Besides the native historian, who 
tells of the accident, also tells us that a famous physician was 
brought express from Lahore to treat the case.”^ 

These historians would not have regarded the story as a 
“ pretty invention,” if they had read the contemporary Indian 
writers with more care. 

To resume the thread of my narration The saintly 
resignation with which Jahanara had borne up against her long 
and serious illness raised her still more in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the court, and the populace. She seems to have acquir- 
ed greater influence with the Umara, tributary princes, and 
even with the Emperor himself. We learn from Khafi Khan 
that in 1060 AH. (1650 A.D ), when Muhammad Safi, who 
had gone to realize the arrears of tribute from ‘Add Khan of 
Bijapur, returned to the court, he brought a present of five 
lacs in cash and jewellery for the Princess. ^ Manucci gives 
us a graphic picture of the splendour and brilliance of her 
cortege, though it must be said that this gossipy writer descends 
into absurd trivialities and crudities even here. He says : 

1 Vtde Hedges' Diary, vol iii, p i68 

2 Wilson's Annals, vol i, p 24 note 1. 

3 Vide Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol 1, p 705 



“ When Begam Sahib leaves her palace to go to court, she 
proceeds in great pomp, with much cavalry and infantry and 
many eunuch^. The last named, who surround her closely, 
push on one side everyone they find in front of them, shouting 
out, pushing and assaulting everyone without the least respect 
of persons. The same is done by all the princesses of the 
blood-royal when they come out. Thus it is that, perceiving 
the approach of these princesses, everybody forthwith hastens 
out of the way. They proceed very slowly, men in front 
sprinkling water on the roadway to lay the dust. They are 
placed in a palanquin which has over it a rich cloth or net of 
gold, sometimes ornamented with precious stones or pieces of 
looking-glass. The eunuchs surround the palanquin, driving 
away the flies with peacock-feathers stuck into handles of 
enamelled gold-work, or adorned with precious stones The 
men-servants hold sticks of gold and silver m their hands, and 
call out, ‘ Out of the way ' Out of the way ! ’ Near the 
palanquin they carry various perfumes. 

“ If perchance any noble with his retinue is met on the 
road, he being anxious to acquire such protectors at court, 
persons through whose hands pass the most important affairs, 
withdraws from the road by way of respect and reverence. He 
dismounts and stands with his hands crossed at a distance of two 
hundred paces, less or more. There he waits until the lady 
has come close, when he makes a low bow, showing his expecta- 
tion of some honour. When these princesses wish to do 
honour to the noble, they send him several parcels of betel in a 
gold-brocade bag ornamented with precious stones. If they 
do not accept the civility, they order him to receive a shower 
of blows, which makes him run. Among all of these ladies the 
most esteemed and respected was Begam Sahib, because she 
obtained from her father whatever she asked. 


I, Storia do Mogor, vol i, pp 220-21. 



In this piaurc of Manucci we have only a glimpse of the 
superficial side of her eventful life, which was far from being 
a brilliant pageant of pomp and show, but was tuned to high 
and serious purposes embracing the wide sphere of the Imperial 
politics. In 1056 A.H. (1646-47 A.D.) the wives and daugh- 
ters of Nazir Muhammad Khan of Balkh came to the Royal 
court as political prisoners. Jahanara, on whom naturally 
devolved the duties of entertaining them, played the hostess in 
a most admirable and judicious spirit. She received them with 
truly royal hospitality ; she spoke to them words of consolation. 
She realized that at a distant place like Balkh it would always 
be difficult to maintain order and peace by means of a governor 
from the court, and she availed herself of this opportunity to 
renew and strengthen the ties of friendship between the Imperial 
government and Nazr Muhammad Khan, by arranging, in 
consultation with the Emperor, the marriage of his daughters 
with ministers of State.* 

In 1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.) Shahjahan fell seriously ill, and 
war broke out among his sons for the succession.^ Data was 
the eldest son, and enjoyed the title of aX oLi, the 
Prince of High Fortune, reserved for the heir-apparent. The 
government of the Panjab has been vested in him, but he left 
the practical administration of the province to his deputies, 
himself always remaining at court in attendance on the 
Emperor.^ When Shahjahan thought that his end was near, 
he sent for the members of the royal household, and the 
magnates of the court, to swear fealty to Data, and spoke parting 
words of wholesome advice to his favourite son.** Circum- 
stanced as she was, it was nothing unusual for Jahanara to stand 

1 ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS), fol. 537, and Badshahnamah, vol 11, pp 580-81 

2 Vide 'Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folios 685 and 691-92, and Muntakhabu-l-lubab 
vol II, pp 4-5 

3 ‘Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folio 690 

4 Idem, folios 690-91 



by Dara in his legitimate claims to the throne. It is only fair 
to add, however, that she never showed any active hostility 
to her other hfothers fighting for the throne, and was above 
mixing herself in those base mtrigues to which the old and 
imbecile monarch resorted to entrap Aurangzeb at the persua- 
sion of Dara.^ Neither her past attitude towards Aurangzeb, 
nor the later confidence and esteem m which she was held by 
that prince when he came to the throne, would lead anybody 
to suppose that her fair and innocent nature could stoop to 
these mean machinations. This misconception,^ I am con- 
strained to say, has arisen from an unaitical study of either an 
isolated chronicler of the period, or of some later writings, 
which were compiled long after her death by persons who had 
no access to the Imperial archives. The promotion of good- 
will amongst the members of the royal family was always next 
to her heart, and it was in this spirit that she sought and 
obtained the Emperor’s pardon on his deathbed for the escapades 
of her ambitious brother Aurangzeb.^ She thus not only 
removed a great burden of remorse from her brother’s mind, 
but also lightened the gloom of the Emperor’s last moments. 

In the meantime when Dara was being nominated ro the 
succession at the royal court, events outside took a threatening 
turn. By a clever stroke of policy Aurangzeb had made 
common cause with Murad, and was rapidly advancing from 
the Deccan upon the capital. Jaswant Singh and Qasim Khan, 
who had been sent by the court at the instance of Dara to 
intercept their approach, sustained a defeat at Dhaimatpur, and 
the news of this exasperated Dara, and precipitated his move- 
ments.^ Shahjahan had now somewhat rallied in strength, and 

1 Vide Ma*athir-i-‘Alamgin (Btbl Ind ), p 8 

2 Cf Aurangzeb by Lane-Pcx)I (Rulers of India), pp 25-26 

3 Cf Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol 11, pp 187-88 

4 Vide Ma’athir-i-‘Alaingiri, pp 3-6, Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol 11, pp 13-18 
and 20, and * Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folios 696-97. 



he wished to take the field m person, for he thought that his 
sons would be shamed out of this ungenerous fight by his 
bodily presence. But he was dissuaded from this project by 
Dara, who by this time had gained paramount power at the 
court. Dara was naturally afraid that in case the Emperor led 
the army in person, matters would be amicably settled, and his 
prospects of immediate ascendancy would be indefinitely 
postponed.^ With these apprehensions in his mind he did 
not wait for the coming of his son Sulaiman Shukoh, who was 
hastening to his assistance, and whose military reputation was 
already known and established ,' and he marched his army to- 
wards Dhaulpur in confident hope of victory over his two 
brothers. Jahanara must have looked with dismay at the 
probable issue of these family feuds, for she wrote a most care- 
fully worded letter to Aurangzeb, in which she stated that the 
health of the Emperor had improved, and he was seriously 
thinking of quelling those disturbances which had sprung up 
during his illness. She strongly urged that the rising of 
Aurangzeb against his elder brother, the heir-apparent to the 
throne, could be justified neither by religious, nor by secular 
law. She further advised him to submit to the Imperial 
orders, and to stay further operations, in which case all affairs 
would be settled to his satisfaction.^ Aurangzeb in reply wrote 
to Shahjalian, pleading his innocence, and enumerating the 
faults of Dara ; and ended by proposing that he should be 
sent away to his governorship of the Panjab, while he himself 
should remain at court in attendance on the Emperor.^ But 
before this letter could reach Shahjahan the battle of Samugarh 
took place, and Dara on account of his ignorance of military 

1 Cf Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol ii, p 21, and Bernier's Travels (Westminster, 
1891), pp 44-45 

2 ‘Amal-i'Salih (L MS ), folios 698-99 

3 Idem, folios 699-700 



tactics, as well as of the disloyalty of some of his generals, lost 
the day.l Aurangzeb triumphantly marched upon the capital, 
and on the fourth day presented himself at Agrah, and halted at 
the gardens of Nurmanzil.^ 

Jahanara lost no time in paying a visit to Aurangzeb to 
effect a settlement between the four brothers. She proposed 
that Data should have the Panjab and the adjacent provinces ; 
Murad, Gujarat ; Shuja‘, Bengal ; Muhammad Sultan, the son 
of Aurangzeb, the Deccan, and Aurangzeb himself the remaining 
portion of the empire with the rank of heir-apparent to the 
throne, and the title of Jk*l -Uj aUi, which was to be taken 
away from Data. Aurangzeb, however, was too near the 
realization of his long-cherished ambition of becoming the 
Emperor of all Hindustan to accede to her proposals. He 
protested that Data was an infidel, and must be removed for 
the sake of the faith and the peace of the realm. ^ Khafi Khan 
tells us that Jahanara returned in great vexation of spirit from 
the failure of a mission which she had taken upon herself with 
confident hopes.'* In the meantime some letters had passed 
between the father and the son, and all historians are agreed 
that Aurangzeb was inclined to pay a visit to Shahjahan to 
explain his conduct ^ Had such an interview taken place the 
tide of affairs might have changed, and some compromise might 
have been the result But when peace negotiations had pro- 
ceeded so far the false alarms raised by some of Shahjahan’ s 
time-serving courtiers, as well as his indiscreet coirespondence 

1 Cf 'Amal-i-SiIh (L MS ), fol 704 

2 I tde Ma'Athiri-'Alamgin, pp 6-7 

^ Zafarnamah-i-'Aqil Khan, MS ol As Soc of Btngil (D 2 3qJ, folios ^g~ 6 i, 
and History of Aurangzeb by J N Sarkar, vol 11, pp 83-84 

4 Cf Muntakhabu-l-Iubab, vol 11, p 31 

5 Vtdf Ma'athir-i-'Alamgiri, p 8, Zafarnamah-i-‘Aqil Khan A S B. MS , folios 
61-62, and Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol 11, p 34 



with Data, irritated Aurangzeb.^ He openly proclaimed 
himself as Emperor, placed a strict watch on the gates of the 
fort, and kept his aged father m virtual confinement. 

The white purity of Jahanara’s character shone forth in 
these last days of Shahjahan’s captivity. She waited upon her 
Imperial father in his confinement as a nurse and constant 
servant till the day of his death. If the Mughal period of 
India’s history had its Shakespeare this episode of filial devo- 
tion would have suggested the theme of another deep-toned 
tragedy like King Lear. My esteemed co-worker in the field 
of Mughal history, Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, has been led 
to compare the Jahanara of this period to Antigone my 
literary imagination would rather like to dwell upon the simi- 
larity in her character to that of Cordelia whose 
“ voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low , an excellent thing in woman " 

All the devotion and care of Jahanara, however, could not 
keep the ill-starred Emperor alive His aged frame had been 
almost shattered by a long illness • and now the monster of 
filial ingratitude preyed upon his harassed soul On Monday, 
the 26th Rajab, 1076 A.H (1st February, 1666 N.S ), Shah- 
jahan breathed his last.^ He had kept his trust in his favourite 
daughter unimpaired to the end, and on the eve of death he 
left his daughter. Pur Hunar Bano Begam, and his wives to the 
care of Jahanara.^ News of Shahjahan’s critical condition had 
reached Aurangzeb at Dihli, and he had sent his son, Muham- 
mad Mu’azzam, to enquire about his health, and when he was 
informed that the Emperor had passed away,^ he hastened to 

1 Cf 'Amal-i-Salih (L. MS ), folio 706 , Ma’athir-i-‘Alamgin, p 8 , Muntahk- 
abu-l-lubab, vol 11, pp ] 3-4, and ‘Aqil Khan (A S B MS ), folios 61-62 

2 Vide History of Aurangzeb, vol 11, pp 73-74 

3 Cf Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), folio 276 

4 Ibid , folio 725 

5 Vide Ma*athir-i-‘Alamgiri, pp 53-54 



share with his sister this common grief. When the first 
outbursts of gr^ef were over Aurangzeb lost no time m making 
amends for his past misconduct, and restored Jahanara to her 
former position and dignity at court. We are told how in 
1076 A.H. (1666 A.D.) he inaeased her annual grant from 
twelve lacs to fifteen lacs, and presented to her one lac and ten 
thousand gold mohurs.* On another occasion we learn that 
Auangzeb made a gift of a famous elephant, known as Sarwar Ganj 
(Gaj ?), to her.2 Jahanara still retained some of her old in- 
fluence at court, and advised the new Emperor in political 
matters. When Aurangzeb first thought of reviving the 
she raised her voice against this measure but Aurang- 
zeb could not afford to listen to the pleading of his sister, for 
his wars were a he.ivy drain on his treasury, which must 
perforce be replenished with fiesh taxes, imposed even under 
the pretext of religion. 

Jahanara survived her father for a period of sixteen years, 
and the story of her life during this time is a plain, unvarnished 
tale of domestic management and religious and charitable 
pursuit, that is briefly told. Thus m 1076 A.H. (1666 A.D.) 
we find her arranging and celebrating with fitting pomp the 
marriage of Jahan Zeb Bano Begam, popularly known as Jam 
Begam, the daughter of Dara Shukoh, with Muhammad A'zam, 
the third son of Aurangzeb.'* In this also she was evidently 
actuated by the laudable motive of removing all old dissensions 
among the younger members of the royal household She 
had adopted Jam Begam as her child,^ and had been more than 
a mother to the orphan. Jahanara gave this child of her 
adoption such an excellent training, that Jam Begam also rose 

1 Muntakhabu-I-Iubab, vol ii, p 189 

2 Cf Ma’thir-i-*Alamgiri, p 78 

3 Storia do Mogor, vol 111, pp 289-90 

4 Vide Ma'athir-i-*Alamgiri, pp 77 - 7 ^ 

5 Idem, p 74 



to be a brilliant star of that galaxy of princesses, whose beauty, 
wit, and culture shed radiance over the Mughal court in the 
seventeenth century. And over and above these sweet womanly 
qualities, she had “ iron in her blood,” and possessed a practical 
hardihood rare among women. Khafi Khan tells us that in 
1095 A.H. (1684 A.D,), when Prince A‘zam was besieging 
Bijapur, and the shortness of provisions had dispirited the 
bravest generals of the army, she took the bow and arrow in 
her own hands, and riding on an elephant successfully led the 
siege . 1 The life of Jam Begam is in itself an interesting field 
of research and study, but the beautiful secrets of it remain to 
be deciphered from mouldy tomes, and moth-eaten and worn- 
out manuscripts. 

To go back to Jahanara. She had attained her 67th year 
(by the lunar calculation) when Aurangzeb marched an army 
to Ajmer against the Rajputs^ — much against the will, says 
the Venetian Manucci, who always seems to have a knack 
of knowing all things and happenings at court, of Jahanara, 
who was oppressed with prophetic forebodings of death.^ 
And two years later m 1092 A H. (1681 A.D ) this gifted and 
pious lady passed into eternity m the holy month of Ramazan, 
that most auspicious time for every true follower of the Prophet 
to leave this world. The affecting story of her death has been 
most beautifully told by Musta'idd Khan, the historian of 
Aurangzeb’ s reign, and I make no apologies, for none are 
needed, for translating it almost verbatim : — 

” On the 7th of Ramazan, it was reported (to His 
Majesty) fiom the capital, that the queen of angelic virtues, 
the soul of charity and benevolence, Jahanara Bano Begam, 
had concealed her face behind the veil of non-existence, and 


1 Cf Muntakhabu-l-lubab, vol ii, p 317 

2 Idem, pp 261-62, and Ma’athir-i-*Alamgiri, p 180 
3. Scoria do Mogor, vol 11, p 256 



found rest in the seraglio of eternity on the third of the month. 
She had been buried in the mausoleum built by herself in her 
life-time within the sacred enclosure of the shrine of the chosen 
saint, Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Auliya. On hearing the sad news 
of the demise of his elder sister, who had been so kind and 
loving, the heart of His Majesty was filled with gloom. For 
three days the customary music sounded at the watches was 
forbidden. This lady concealed by the curtains of Divine 
Mercy was distinguished by the noble virtues of liberality and 
benevolence, and she was skilled in the art of dignified behaviour 
with equals, and sympathetic dealing with the populace. The 
shade of beneficence vanished from over the heads of the people, 
and the hoards of magnanimity were lost from the hands of 
Time. Orders showing proper respect to the departed were 
issued, and it was decreed that — Queen of the Age — 

be the name by which her sainted memory was to be preserved 
for posterity.”* 

The tomb of Jahanara, an enclosure built entirely of fine 
white marble, with screens of trellis-work, open to God's 
sunshine and rain, is a fitting place of rest for the last remains 
of one who in her earthly life had been an emblem of simple 
purity and pious devotion. Nor is the epitaph on her grave 
written by herself in fearless expectation of the hour of death 
less noble and striking : 


I. Cf Ma’athir-i-‘Alamgiri, p 213 
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Translation 

He, the living, the Self-subsistent (Qur’an, ch. m) 

Let no one cover my tomb with aught but verdure, 

For the green turf is pall enough for the poor stranger 

" The humble and frail Jahanara, the devotee of the saints 
of Chisht, daughter of the victorious King Shahjahan, may God 
illuminate his reason ! 1093 A.H.”* 

The green grass still blossoms over her sacred tomb, and 
pious visitors sprinkle it with water. It would be hardly 
possible to find out in all history another epitaph on the tomb 
of an emperor’s daughter so full of the spirit of true Eastern 
humility, and so redolent of the culture and refinement of a 
truly noble life lived on earth. 

I have briefly reviewed the chief events in Jahanara’s public 
and domestic life , I proceed now to give some idea of the 
extent of her architectural, literary, and aesthetic tastes. I 
shall also take this opportunity to offer a few remarks on the 
gross libels on the purity of her character which have been 
made by ill-informed persons. 

Jahanara was a pious and devout lady, and spent her spare 
moments in prayer, reading the Qur’an, and the study of the 
lives of Muhammadan saints.^ She did not marry. It is 


1 It appears that the cpiupb was engraved one year after her death 

2 Vide Munisu- 1 -arwah of Jahanara, Hakim Ghulam Riza Khan's MS fol 52. 



said that once she was offered the hand of Najabat Khan, of the 
royal family of Badakhshan, in marriage, but for some political 
reasons the mStch could not be settled*^ Bernier has made 
some damaging insinuations against the chastity of Jahanara, 
but these are quite incompatible with the general tenor of her 
whole life, and have also been strongly contradicted by Catrou 
and Manucci ^ It is curious to find, however, that the latter 
writer, while he stigmatizes the stories of Bernier as based ' on 
the talk of low people,* has come forward in his holy zeal for 
gossip and scandal with some new stories, which are no less 
edifying and illuminative,^ There have always been such 
stories about the life of prominent court ladies here as else- 
where, but the pity of it is that a host of modern writers have 
taken these idle tales as gospel truths, without troubling 
themselves to find out their historical value, and have slandered 
the fair name of one who in her life and death was a picture of 
innocence, and purity,"^ 

Jahanara was a gcneious and chaiitable princess, and lavished 
large sums in erecting religious and public buildings. The 
grand and spacious Jami‘ Masjid, Cathedral Mosque, of 
Agrah was built by her, as the inscription records, in the year 
1057 A H. (1647 A.D ) ^ At Dihli after the foundation of 
the new capital she erected a magnificent caravanscrae This 
building, which no longer exists, has been very highly admired 
by Bernier and Manucci, and I quote the latter on it. 

This princess (Jahanara) to preserve her memory, gave 
orders for the construction of a sarae m the square, which is 

1 Cl Stona do Mogor, voJ 1, p 218 

2 Bernier’s Travels, p 11, n i , and Stona do Mogor, vol 1, p 217 

3 Cf Stona do Mogor, vol 1, pp 218-19 

4 I should point out here that both Manucci and Bernier came out to India 
when Aurangzeb was hghting lor the throne, and at that period could never have had 
any reliable information of any court scandals connected with Shahjahan’s reign 
Jahanara was then no less than 45 years old 

5 Sec Badshahnamah, vol 1, part 11, p 252 , and ‘Amal-i-Salih (I MS ), 
folios 413-14. 
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between the fortress and the city. This is the most beautiful 
sarae in Hindustan, with upper chambers adorned with many 
paintings, and it has a lovely, garden, in which are ornamental 
reservoirs. In this sarae there put up none but great Mogul and 
Persian merchants. The King went to view the work that 
had been done for his beloved Begom Saeb, and he praised her 
energy and liberality.”* 

In 1061 A.H. (1651 A.D.), Muhammad Salih tells us that 
she built a mosque and monastery at Srinagar for Mulla 
Badakshi, a disciple of Mian Mir, the famous saint of the 
Panjab.2 ‘Abdu-I-Hamid mentions another j, monastery— 
which was erected by her at Hirapur m Kashmir. Besides 
these buildings W. Barr, in his ” Cabul and the Punjab in 1839,” 
speak-s of a sarae near Atak, which, he says, “ was once very 
extensive, but is now in rums, and at the present bears the 
name of Begatn kf sarae, but the remains show that it might be- 
long to Jahangir’s time.” Many of the buildings erected by the 
Princess are still called after her name, e.g. 
etc., and so I am inclined to think that this inn might have 
also been founded by her at the time when she visited Kabul 
with her father.^ 

Shahjahan had given his favourite daughter a large number 
of gardens, and we read of them at Agrah, Dihli, Ambalah, 
and in Kashmir, where at Srinagar alone she had no less than 
three gardehs and even at Kabul Some of these gardens 
she greatly improved and extended, and embellished with 
pavilions, aqueducts, cascades and fountains. The two celebra- 
ted gardens of Kashmir and Dihli, which formerly went by 

1 Cf Scoria do Mogor, vol i, p 221 , Bernier, pp 280-81 ; and also Carr 
Stephen, ‘ Archaeology,* p 247, and H C Fanshawe, ‘ Delhi Past and Present,* p 52, 

2 'Amal-i-Salih (L MS ), fol. 622, and Munukhabu-l-lubab, vol 1, p. 705 

3. Cf Badshahnamah, vol. ii, p 469 

4 Idem, vol 1, Part 11, pp. 7 and 27, and vol 11, pp 99 and 587 , also see 
Atha:u-s-Sanadid,pp 69-70 (Cawnpore 1904) , and Ma’aAiru-i-umara* (Bibl. Ind ). 



the name of Sahibabad, and which still exist — the first under 
the name of Achhwal, and the second rechristened as Queens. 
Gardens, with their marble pleasure-houses, running channels, 
and playing fountains — were practically laid out by her.' 
She had also built beautiful and elegant houses at the gardens 
of Safapur (Kashmir), and Ambalah.^ Not less magnificent 
were her apartments in the Agrah fort, which form the southern 
wing of the world-renowned Khass Mahall — a marble structure 
which was once painted in diverse colours, and coated with 
gold.^ Historians tell us that Jahanara had also built a house 
outside the Fort at Dihli, but no description of it is available. 
The number of buildings, gardens, and baths founded by the 
Prmcess, and associated with her name, is very considerable, and 
they would be a fit subject of detailed study for an archaeologist. 

Jahanara occupies a prominent position among royal 
literatae. Her favourite study was religion, especially the 
Mystical Theology as enunciated by Sufi divines. She had 
a perfect mastery of the Qur’an, and her writings are interspersed 
with frequent and apposite quotations from that Holy Book. 
She wrote several religious treatises, but the only one known 
at present IS a biographical work, called a life of 

the celebrated saint, Mu‘mu-d-din Chishti of Ajmer, with brief 
notices on his chief disciples, composed in 1049 A.H. (1643- 
44 A.D.). Rieu had mentioned two manuscript copies of this 
work in the British Museum,^ but afterwards Irvine lighted 
upon another copy which he believed to be a holograph 
exemplar.5 Hakim Ghulam Riza Khan of Dihli has 

1 Badshahnamah,vol I, part ii, p 51, and vol II, pp 428 and 433 , and Atha- 
ru-s-Sanadid (Cawnporc, 1702), pp 69-70 

2. Badshahnamah, vol I, part 11, pp 7 and 27, and vol. 11, p. 421. 

3 Cf Badshahnamah, vol I, part 11, p. 241, and Archaeological Survey Report 
1903-4, p 18 1 

4 Ricu's Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in Brmsh Museum, Or 250, and 
Add. 16733* P 375 

5 Stona do Mogor, vol iv, p 423 
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generously placed at my disposal his own manuscript of the 
work,^ and I take this opportunity to tjiank the Hakim for his 
kindness. Besides this Rieu mentions a letter of Jahanara to 
Aurangzeb preserved in the (Or. 1702), which I think 

IS identical with the one contained in the ‘ Amal-i-Salih.^ 

a compilation from several earlier works, prin- 
cipally a history of saints by my illustrious ancestor, 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Haqq Muhaddith of Dihli. The work, how- 
ever, though a compilation, is interesting reading ; it has on it 
the stamp of fine judgment, good taste, and ripe scholarship, 
and It is interpenetrated with a sincere religious spirit. The 
style is marked by a simple dignity, and an avoidance of super- 
fluous ornament, the besetting sin of the common class of 
contemporary writers. In illustration of my remarks I quote 
two short extracts from her writings — one from 
and the other from her letter to Aurangzeb. 

J Jjl (3 J J 

Jol jj" (jl) J y u.Av<»J ^ ^ y J 

y ^y y iiLjjS' ^ 

^y y y j ^ tfLT j -t?* j>- <u. ljU 

1 Brief description of the MS , fol 53 , 6^x4’ , 14 lines in each page 

dated 20th Ra)ab 1136 AH (1724 AH), written in Naskh character, fairly 
accurate , and in good state of preservation Begins glij|^ j crUj at- 

and ends ju T j-.U jT jI plT 

2 Cf (L MS ,) folios 698-99 Since writing this I have seen six other letters 
of Jahanara, recently published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol 
VII, No 7, July 191 1) These epistles are addressed to Raja Budh Prakash of Sir- 
mur, who had complained to the Princess against the aggressions of the Raja Garhwal 
and some other hill chiefs Jahanara had received contradictory reports from the 
other patty, and therefore she wrote back to the Raja, “ As we do not interfere in 
such matters, he had better write an ar^Jasit to His Majesty on the subject ’’ The 
letters give us an insight into the sagaaty and wisdom of the Princess 
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I have now said in brief all that I had to say of the Princess 
Jahanara, but I feel tempted to offer a few humble remarks 
before I sit down. The study of the life-history of women 
like Jahanara, like Nurjahan, like Mumtaz Mahall, like 
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Zcbu-n-nisa’ — to name only a very prominent few out of a 
glorious company of noble women that adorned the Imperial 
court of Dihli and Agrah in the palmy days of the Mughals — is 
not without Its solid advantages ; for such a study would do 
much to remove the deep-rooted misconception about the 
position of the Indian woman, and the prevailing superstition 
about the demoralizing rigours of the pardah. Such obscuri- 
ties have been possible mainly through the intellectual apathy 
of Indians themselves, and it is time that the younger generation 
of Indian scholars make a determined effort to understand more 
of the West and to explain more of the East. It is only due 
to the Government to say, it is fully alive to its responsibilities 
in this connection, and that Indians will have far greater oppor- 
tunities for illuminating research and patient study in the new 
residential and teaching universities that will take shape very 
soon m the different provinces, and in the Imperial Research 
Institute that will shortly be opened at the new capital. 

The mine of Indian history has only been opened up by the 
illustrious band of European pioneers, who have worked at it 
with such exemplary industry and perseverance for over a 
centurj' ; it remains for Indians now to dig deeper, to follow 
the streaks of gold exposed to view by previous labourers to 
deeper strata, to separate the inevitable dross from the genuine 
gold. The qualities that are essentially needed for this, are a 
deep earnestness of purpose, a wide catholicity of historic 
vision, and, last but not least, a first-hand acquaintance with, 
and understanding of the spirit underlying customs and tradi- 
tions peculiarly Indian. The historic sense and perspective — 
that fine fruit of a liberal culture — is yet to be developed 
amongst us in the country, and for that we must sit at the 
feet of Western savants for a long time to come. In the 
meanwhile, however, there is no harm in isolated and un- 
pretentious attempts at the re-study of historic periods on 
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which some light has already been thrown by European 
histonans ; there may incidentally be some gam in the shape of 
a redistribution *&£ light and shade due to, in some instances at 
least, a difference of view-point. And it is in this spirit that 
I have endeavoured to study the history of the Mughal times, 
and to indicate even though faintly in these pages the levels 
of culture and refinement, of public spirit and domestic 
devotion, attained by the fair sex in the much abused harem of 
the Imperial Mughal If I have been able even in a small 
measure to present a fair and accurate picture of the heroine of 
my story, and to vindicate her claim to a place among the 
great women of the world, I shall have been amply repaid. 


GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS HYDERABAD DECCAN 
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